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THE SELF-ACCUSED WITCH. 


TuE province of Dalarne, or Dalecarlia, as southern 
nations call it, was known in old times as the right 
arm of Sweden, not only on account of its mines of 
copper and iron, but also for its high-spirited and 
independent peasantry, whom no feudal baron might 
oppress, and no foreign foe invade with impunity. 
Their weight thrown into the scale in times of civil 
strife, was generally sufficient to turn it in favour of 
their chosen prince or party. They had mainly helped 
Gustavus Vasa, first in freeing the land from the 
Danish yoke, and secondly in planting the Reforma- 
tion and the Lutheran ritual firmly among its people. 
Stanch Lutherans and stout-hearted Swedes, the 
Dalecarlian peasants remain to this day; neither the 
wealth of the mines nor the spirit of the peasantry 
has been worked away in that out-of-the-world 
province. The strife between it and its neighbour 
Norway has burned out long ago, though it was the 
longest-lived of Europe’s border-wars; so has the 
epidemical dread of witchcraft, though its latest 
returns were among those hardy northern men; and 
the following tale, which occurred in the last of them, 
and proved its complete cure, is as well authenticated 
as Swedish records and state papers can make it. 
While Queen Christina was reigning at Stockholm, 
patronising science, corresponding with half the 
learned men of Europe, and with no thought of 
abdication, or turning Catholic, that her subjects were 
aware of, Dame Elsan Ketler was also reigning over 
her own gard ; that is to say, farmhouse and steading, 
and over the village of Karlscopen, conducting its 
gossip, supervising its manners and morals, and firmly 
intending never to abdicate at all. The village of 
Karlscopen consisted of six gards beside her own, 
scattered along a narrow valley, which was sheltered 
on the north by an old pine-forest, and opening on the 
south to far-stretching upland pastures, which the 
short Swedish summer covered with grass and juniper- 
bushes. The bond, or peasants, who lived there were 
all well to do in their station ; had cows and sheep, 
oxen and old-fashioned ploughs, with which they 
tilled their farms, and got good crops of. barley, rye, 
and turnips. The men of the valley were reckoned 
good farmers; the women were notable cheese and 
sausage makers, spinners of wool and flax, bakers 
of barley-bread, and brewers of beer; but over them 
and over all their works and ways, Dame Elsan 


= 


Ketler reigned and ruled without a rival or a 
gainsayer. It was true that Dame Elsan had a 
husband, but honest Hams had been brought into 
subjection during the course of the honeymoon, and 
having now borne the yoke for fifteen years, was 
too well broken in to be of any account, except in 
performing the duties she commanded. It was true 
that Dame Elsan had one son and two daughters, but 
they had been early taught to venerate their mother’s 
wisdom, and acknowledge her indisputable authority. 
So Dame Elsan reigned over family, house, and farm ; 
and, in right of that rule, over the families, houses, 
and farms of the village too. The Ketlers had con- 
stituted, time immemorial, the rank and fashion of 
Karlscopen; their farm was the largest and most 
fertile, their stock of cattle and sheep was the best, 
their gard was the oldest in all the village. Ketlers 
had lived there before the Vasa’s time; sons of theirs 
in the preceding generation had marched to Germany 
with the great Gustavus, and brought back spoils of 
silver cups and silk curtains, their gain from the 
Thirty Years’ War. In short, they were the china, 
the cream, and the flower of the valley; and having 
talents equal to her position—for in spinning, brewing, 
and sausage-making, Dame Elsan could give the most 
accomplished of her neighbours lessons—the spouse, 
and decidedly better-half of Hams Ketler took the 
lead, and kept it. Moreover, what does not generally 
happen to chiefs and leaders anywhere, was the case 
with her: Dame Elsan was satisfied with her own 
government at home and abroad. The house prospered 
under her management ; it was strict and prudent, at 
times approaching the borders of stinginess ; so the 
Ketlers grew rich. The neighbours with one consent 
acknowledged her superiority in everything; Hams 
went in the way she chalked out for him; son and 
daughters followed his dutiful example ; the linen, 
the beer, and the sausages turned out well; yet, as 
all human felicity is found to have some drawback, 
there was one to Dame Elsan’s abundant share of it 
—for she could never rear a calf. 

The offspring of her cows, numerous as they were 
every summer, died after a few days’, or at best 
a few weeks’ trial of kine-life. Old and censorious 
people—there were such even in Karlscopen—ven- 
tured to whisper by their own firesides that the 
dame skimmed the milk her calves had, tvo closely. 
Her own account of the matter was, that she had 
tried every method a sensible woman could think 
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ive ; when parti ly exaspera’ on the 
subject, the dame was in the habit of hinting that 
there must have been something unlucky about her 
mother-in-law, with whom she had never been on 
good terms, and was not yet, tho 

summers had about the 


were in the field with the reapers, cutting down the 
barley ; her daughters and maids were alien hay in 
the meadow ; and she sat there alone, turning her wheel 
with a slow, steady hum, and musing on that one 
black spot in the general whiteness of her days. The 
population of Dame Elsan’s cow-house had been 
increased that same week by two calves, but one of 
them had died on the preceding day, and the other 
seemed about to follow its example. It was very hard 
that all the Ketlers’ cows were henceforth to be 
strangers, not reared on their own farm; very unlucky, 
the dame thought; all Karlscopen were remarking the 
fact; who knew what they might say about it? It was 
certainly no credit to the family. She would have 
given anything to have that blot on their escutcheon 
washed away; but the dame was at her wits’ end, and 
her recollections, as usual, went back to the long- 
deceased er-in-law. 


Suddenly, the deep stillness of the village street, | U 


which lay bare under the breezeless air and down- 
ward-sloping sun, was broken by a coming step, and 
looking up, the dame saw what was not common 


in Karlscopen, the face of a stranger. He was a | d 


man, somewhat lank and thin, as if 

not been of the best; his black- 
cloth gown. and cap were worn threadbare, dusty 
and travel-soiled, but in the fashion of the time: 
they Bn oy him to be a young deacon or 
candidate for the Lutheran ministry, who, havin; 
finished his course at the university, was employ: 
on what might be called the outlying business of the 
church, catechising the young, visiting the sick, and 
looking after the state of morals in remote and out- 
of-the-way villages. The deacons in those days were 
the poor scholars of Sweden, known to be college- 
bred, and therefore in high esteem among the north- 
ern peasantry, who, though rustic enough themselves, 
have always respected learning; known also to be 
poor, and therefore ready to accept, or rather to 
expect, hospitable entertainment. us Dame Elsan 
was not surprised when the stranger stopped at her 
porch with ‘Good-day, mother. ve you a drop of 
skim-milk, or small-beer, or even a cup of spring- 
water to spare a thi traveller ?’ 

‘Come in, sir,’ said the dame. 


tall youn 
his 


new cheese, barley-bread, and home-brewed ale; and 
the uired, Dame Elsan 
sat down opposite 

with her conversation. Its chief 

subjects were of course Karlscopen and the Ketlers. 
The deacon inquired kindly after the whole village ; 


Dame Elsan, being the woman, was able to give 
him a account of them, including her own house- 
hold. was a good sort of a man on the whole, 
rather stiff-necked and hard to advise at times ; 
Hams was like his father ; but she did her best 


to manage them both. Emma and Elda would be 
ag housekeepers, she must say, — they were 
er daughters: she hoped they would get good 
husbands, and them well. The deacon 
deeply interested in the whole family, as 
new cheese disappeared before his knife. The 
dame entered into a more particular statement of 
household affairs—their their cattle, the linen 
she had in store for Gio ait annie their wedding- 
days, her great successes in all domestic achievements, 
and the causes of thankfulness the Ketlers had in 
general. 

‘You are a very fortunate woman, mother,’ said the 
deacon. ‘In all my travels, I have not met with 
any to whom Providence has been more kind; and I 
- glad to see you acknowledge it with a thankful 

eart.’ 

*I do, sir, to the best of my recollection, in church 
on Sundays, and every night at my prayers; so does 
Hams, poor man, when I remind him of it. But, sir, 
there is one thing that troubles us both, principally 
me, because it is a housewife’s concern, and Hams 
has scarcely sense enough ;’ and Dame Elsan made a 
full disclosure of her trials and regrets in the matter 
of the dying calves. It was not merely in hopes of 
sympathy that the good woman spoke ; the belief in 
8 and charms to secure human wishes and ward off 
misfortunes was strong among the Swedish peasantry 
at the time, as it was among those of our own 
— then under the protectorate of Oliver Crom- 

Learned men of any profession were ——— 
to know, if they did not practise, them. The deacon, 
though intended for the ministry, had studied at 

~~ a vague tradition of the an temple it 
had supplan still hung round that university ; 
and nothing could persuade the populace that occult 
learning was not cultivated there. Might not the 
eacon, then, in return for her hospitable entertain- 
ment and friendly confidence, be able to assist Dame 
Elsan out of her difficulty, and give her some charm 
to keep death from the cow-house? It was not 
indeed consistent with his holy office and expected call 
to the pulpit ; but then he was a learned man, had been 
at Upsala: she would pay —s he pleased to ask, 
and keep the secret all her life. The spinning-wheel 
was stopped, and her requests and promises made in 
a low hurried tone, as the deacon rose to go, for the 
cheese was finished, and the sun wearing down. He 
stood leaning his arms on the back of the chair for a 
few minutes, as if in earnest consideration, while the 
dame pressed her suit, and plied him with every 
ent she could think of, the last being ten rix- 
dollars in hard silver. At length, he looked up with 
a sort of smile; it was a g omen; Dame Plsan’s 
rose. ‘ Do, sir, for pity’s sake, take them, and 
ive me the charm. I know you can do it; you 
earned men can do anything of that kind. It will 
take the disgrace off our house. No mortal shall ever 
hear a syllable about it from me; and I am sure the 
ten dollars will be of use to you.’ 

‘We never take money for such things, mother,’ 
said the deacon ; ‘ but if you make me a nt of 
five dollars, as my gown is rather thin, and my shoes 
nearly worn out, I won’t refuse it. Leave me alone 
here, and I’ll write something which will be of 
service to you and the calves ;’ and taking out his 
pocket-book, ink-horn, and pen, he 
something on a blank leaf, while Dame hurried 
out to the porch, turned her face to the east, and 
piously repeated her prayers, to keep off the evil 
spirits who might be at ht on such an occasion. 

ile thus , however, she chanced to lift her 
eyes, and saw maid Roskin coming in from the 
field as she had been ordered, to assist in preparing 
the substantial supper which closes the harvest-day 
in Sweden. Now, in’s tongue was a weapon 
which even her managing mistress could not keep in 
order, and she had an eye keen enough to match: 


to write 


| peegeerse Brees 
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news-telling and gossip-carrying were her delights. 
If the deacon were teen writing or giving aon 4 
the secret must be known to all K. een In 
Dame Elsan with: ‘O sir, for ? sake, stop ; 
.’ But the maid had observed 
there was something in the 
i She was already on 
the threshold when the m folded up the paper 
he had been writing, sealed ull Medi eee an 
the impress of a ring he wore, put up his ink-horn 
and pocket-book, and whispered : ‘Come out with me, 
and I will tell you what to do.” Out went the 
stranger, and out went Dame Elsan, to the great 
amazement of her maid, who got a frowning order to 
make up the fire, and on the soup-pot instantly. 
Roskin saw them walk away to the corner of the 
cow-house, where they bam 4 for a minute or two, 
while the stranger whispered something to her mis- 
tress, gave something into her — hand, took some- 
thing from her left, appeared to bid her a civil good- 
day, and marched rapidly down the village street. 
The dame stood looking after him, emg er at 
her own right hand, passed what it contained under 
her kirtle, came back to the house, and fell to get- 
ting the supper ready, with a long account of the 
catechising and good counsels which the pious young 
deacon had given her. It was repeated with varia- 
tions and enlargements to her household when they 
came in from work, and to all her neighbours in turn. 
Indeed, it was thought Dame Elsan made rather too 
much of the subject. ‘One would think a deacon had 
never come to a house in Karlscopen before,’ remarked 
the most censorious, of course very privately ; but all 
the Ketlers were edified, except Roskin, who never 
could find out, and dared not inquire what had been 
given and taken at the corner of the cow-house. 

It could not be expected that the maid would keep 
such a problem for her private meditation. All the 
housewives in the village heard, and endeavoured to 
solve it with conjectures more or less charitable ; but 
as they also stood in awe of Dame Elsan, no inquiries 
could be ventured on. If honest Hams ever an 
inkling, he was a well- husband, jeal- 
ousy is not the failing of the hardy northern men. 
Besides, the youn m never again made his 
a ce in Karlscopen, and the one eye-witness, 

in, got married in the following year to a peas- 
ant living in a distant village. The tale of the cow- 
house corner died out, or was kept alive only by tena- 
cious memories, yet from the time of its occurrence, 
all her neighbours remarked that Dame Elsan’s calves 
lived and prospered, till her success in rearing them 
became as notable throughout the country as her 
failure had been before. ta a land of such long hard 
winters, where cattle are so valuable, no success could 
be more envied or sought after ; and how it got abroad 
nobody could tell, but strangers began to arrive from 
distant villages and outlying farms with the kindest 
inquiries after Dame Ketler, and generally 
presents in their hands. They came and they 
went, to the wonder of Karlscopen ; and as the nearest 
neighbours are the last to make any signal discov 


ty 

the course of twenty years. That 

space of time brought great revolutions to many a 
land in the latter half of the seventeenth : 


:| and the num of the accused was so 


en, are though they ame more slow 
wi report. Dame Elsan’s daughters grew up, 
i rovided linen ; 


lian, he brought home a wife, as soon as convenient, 
to manage house and him. His mother mi 


Ba of the cow-house and 


perfect she was known to be the 
richest dowager in Karlscopen. Besides her part of 
farmhouse, stock, and sy nobody in the village 
could boast so much fine linen, or s0 — silver 

rings, and buckles, mostly paid in tribute by 
‘ese far-coming visitors. But Dame Elsan’s rei 
was over ; the poorest cottage in Karlscopen disdained 
to receive her laws; the farm-servants took 
with her hter-in-law ; the boys called her ‘ Mother 
Miser ;’ and Hams’s wife, after vainly endeavouring to 
make out what the visitors wanted, and claiming 
share of their presents, averred that there must be 
something icularly bad transacted in her mother- 
in-law’s end of the farmhouse. 

So the twenty years ran to their close, and as that 
came on, there came over all Dalarne, whence or how 
no man could tell, for who can trace out the spring of 
a popular ferment, a mighty dread of witchcraft, and 
a general discovery of witches in every quarter. The 
strange sufferings and troubles of the people in con- 
sequence would fill a volume of very grotesque read- 
ing; they saw — , from talkin g-dogs to pigs 
drawing barrels of ; they heard manner 
of sounds in the air, in the village churchyards, and in 
the dark corners of their own houses. Scores of 


nightly flights on broomsticks and dead pine-branches, 
in children with them to Blakulla, a rocky and 
rm wr isle in the Baltic, many a mile from the 
nearest land, where they were received by the enemy 
of mankind in person, under whose superintendence 
they baked, brewed, feasted, and initi the children 
into his special service. Ridiculous as 
may seem to nineteenth-century readers, they fill 
law records and parish registers of the period, 
appear to be but a northern and later edition of 
doings inquired after and legislated for by our o 
Long Parliament. The executions were far more 
numerous, though the ferment lasted only five ee: 3 
eighteen persons in the parish of Mora were known 
to have been put to death in one a tapertpennn ny 
t, 
eee a eae -war- 
rants, depopulating vince. Either 
owing to its remote situation, or the leas excitable 
character of its inhabitants, Karlscopen was the latest 
in all Dalarne to find out a witch, but it came to the 
discovery at last. 
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In a battle of more than common fierceness, Dame 
Elsan’s daughter-in-law, seeing that no share of 
the presents was to be had, ched forth in a 
denunciation of her husband’s mother ; declaring her 
conviction that the dame was a witch ; that she had 
seen her, at unaccountable times and places, er- 
ing hemlock, and otherwise singularly loyed ; 
and triumphantly referred to the unexplained visits 
as proofs of her accusation. The neighbours heard 
the charge, they had also heard the tales of witch- 
craft from distant villages; Roskin’s observations 
turned up in the old — memories. The dame 
was cross, unpopular, and given to hidden ways; 
at any rate, the visitors and the presents were unde- 
niable. Sundry girls and boys immediately to 
assert that she had been endeavouring to seduce them 
to Blakulla; some had discovered her in the shape of 
a black cat; some had seen her preparing to mount 
a broomstick; and some had escaped her spells only 
by boiling a horse-shoe, and carrying sprigs of the 
mountain-ash about them. These informations were 
given to the authorities, and Dame Elsan was arrested 
at her spinning-wheel. To the surprise of everybody, 
she attempted no denial, no defence, but lowed 
herself to be conducted to prison in Skara, the nearest 
town, which, being the see of a bishop and the seat 
of a provincial court, was the scene of many a witch’s 
trial, the Lutheran bishops having a special izance 
of such cases. The episcopal crosier was at that 
time wielded by a scion of the Svedburg family, 
newly promoted to the see, but known to be a con- 
scientious and zealous bishop. His preferment was 
said to have been owing to his preaching before Duke 
Charles against the sins of the times, particularly the 
black and dreadful one of witchcraft, which he 
averred had been permitted to overspread the land 
on account of its giving way to foreign fashions and 
luxuries. The bishop had come into his diocese with 
a publicly expressed determination to war against, and, 
if possible, root out that peculiar service of Satan, and 
Dame Elsan Ketler was the first name on the list of 
those to be tried before him. Her position in Karl- 
scopen, her respectable life and connections, and the 
mystery which had puzzled her neighbourhood for so 
many years, drew a great concourse to the court on 
her trial-day. 

The court-house was full of men, women, and 
children, all breathless and r with ears and eyes. 
The bishop in his robes, with clerks and assessors, 
took the seat of judgment, and the dame was brought 
to the bar. 

* My lord,’ she said, in reply to his first question, 
‘I am guilty ; put yourself to no more trouble with 
me. I acknowledge that I have practised witchcraft 
for twenty years bygone, and deserve to die. But oh, 
A lord, is there any chance of mercy for my poor 
soul? 

‘Confess your crimes, woman,’ said the good 
bishop. ‘I will give you time to repent and pray, 
and no truly repentant sinner shall be P 

*I confess, my lord,’ said Dame Elsan, falling on 
her knees, ‘though I have never gone to Blakulla, nor 
carried away any child, yet I have practised witch- 
craft by means of a charm which was given me by a 
travelling deacon twenty years ago, when my mind 
was troubled concerning the calves that died from 
mos and it is sewed under the lining of my right-foot 

oe.’ 


‘Take it out immediately, and shew it to me,’ said 


the bishop, looking as if a sudden recollection had 
struck him. The dame took off her shoe, rip the 
lining, and produced out of it a minute leather-bag, 
out of which she took a small closely folded note 
sealed with black wax. The bishop took it, broke 
the —_ read it, and looked up like one found guilty 


* What did the deacon bid you do with your calves 
when he gave you this charm?’ he demanded. 


‘He bade me give them four pints of milk that 
never saw water or skimmer, in a beechwood pail, 
after sunrise, at high noon, and before sunset, in the 
name of Mantecoras,’ said Dame Elsan— to keep the 
charm in the lining of my right-foot shoe, and strike 
every calf three times with it before nightfall.’ 

‘ And have you done so?’ inquired the bishop. 

*I have, my lord, sinner that I am,’ replied the 
dame; ‘and made much wicked profit by lending 
the charm to people far and near when their calves 
were in danger.’ 

‘Well, my good woman, rise from your knees, for it 
is my turn to confess now, and listen all you that can 
hear,’ said the bishop. ‘This paper is no charm, but 
a foolish rhyme which I wrote—to my shame be it 
se aga: a travelling deacon in the village of 

Iscopen. I chanced to call at this good woman’s 
house ; she hospitabl entertained me, told me her 
troubles concerning the death of her calves, and find- 
ing that she was ignorant enough to take me for one 
skilled in magic, because I had studied at Upsala, I 
took a present of five dollars from her, because my 
purse happened to be empty at the time, advised her 
to give the calves good milk in a mysterious manner, 

wrote on this paper : 
The calf may be white, the calf may be red, 
And if it’s not living, it must be dead. 


This nonsense the poor woman has carried in her 
right-foot shoe, believed herself to be doing wonders 
with it for twenty years, and might have been 
executed on her own confession for the crime of witch- 
craft, through my foolish and inconsiderate frolic.’ 

It was said there was nobody in all the court-house 
more difficult to convince of her innocence than the 
unlucky dame ; but being at length persuaded by the 
arguments and exhortations of the bishop, she went 
home satisfied that she was no witch, and, together 
with the daughter-in-law who had brought her to 
trial, led a more peaceable life afterwa As for 
the bishop, he discovered through that incident that 
the black and dreadful sin of witchcraft was not so 
real a thing as in his clerical zeal he had imagi 
and his exertions were henceforth combined with 
those of a noble lady, far in advance of her time, the 
Countess de la Gardee, to put down the persecution. 
It has been already said that the tale is authentic ; 
and English readers may be interested in knowing 
that the bishop who played such an important 
in it was the father of Swedenborg, the seer of so 
many visions, and the founder of a widely spread sect. 


THE FORTUNES OF FLAX. 


Tus has been called an age of revivals. We have 
had revivals in the church and in the theatre, in 
fashions and in arts. The hoops of our great-grand- 
mothers have been resumed, and if one may believe 
certain rumours from across the Channel, powder and 
patches are not far off. Gothic architecture, not 
merely in its ecclesiastical, but in its secular forms, 
has returned to favour. Many of the lost secrets of 
the dyer, glass-stainer, enameller, and fresco-painter 
have been recovered, and those crafts and mysteries 
have again become ne Indeed, to such an 
extent has revivalism nm carried, that a learned 
French gentleman, M. Fournier, has written several 
volumes to prove that everything worth saying, doing, 
or finding out, has been said, done, or found out 
already ; and that, in short, the so-called ‘ novelties’ 
of modern days are only a series of grand, unconscious 

iarisms from the past. 

owever this may be, it is probable that we are 
about to witness the revival of an ancient industry 
which belongs both to agriculture and to manu- 
factures. It is evident that among other sources of 
relief to which our textile manufacturers must turn 
in the present crisis, is the production of flax. Once 
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upon a time, of course, the plant was cultivated in 
ost every part of the kingdom, and home-spun 
linen ente largely into the clothing of the people ; 
but during the century, it declined before the 
wing supremacy of cotton. The manufacturers 
ought it was easier and more profitable to devote 
themselves to cotton ; and the farmers, en with 
the cultivation of cereals, and the breeding of stoc’ 
lent a willing ear to calumnies upon poor flax. An 
agricultural prejudice against it, as old as the Georgics, 
gained strength. The farmers, one and all, declared 
that it was too exhaustive a crop, and that if they 
once admitted it upon their acres, it would be years 
before the soil recovered its productive powers. In 
farm-leases, the cultivation of flax was often placed 
under a positive ban, which, however, the tenant felt 
no desire to transgress. Another drawback to the 
cultivation of the plant was, that before it could be 
taken to market it had to pass through certain pre- 
liminary stages of manufacture, which once formed 
one of the regular employments of the farm, but were 
found to be unprofitable when handicraft was brought 
into competition with machinery. Under these 
various discouragements, flax has fallen into neglect 
in the United ered and even in these days 
of railway travelling, when the most home-biding 
amongst us makes at least his two or three journeys 
a need through the country, ninety-nine men out of 
a hundred have never set eyes on a field of flax— 
the prettiest of crops, a waving mass of bright green 
leaves and bright blue flowers, growing about as high 
as wheat. 

The agricultural objection to flax, science, which 
now a days governs the farm no less than the factory, 
has dpe of. It has been lately shewn, that if 
the crop has been of a peculiarly alunttien nature, 
it has hens only because the farmer, having no 
machinery for crushing the seed, allowed it to rot 
with the plant, instead of converting it into cake for 
the cattle, and thus returning it to the land. “The 
water, too, in which flax has been soaked is good 
for manure; and cattle are Te gre fond, not 
only of linseed itself, but of the grass on which 
the flax has been laid out. The cultivation of flax 
certainly offers the temptation of a — profit. An 
outlay of from L.10 to L.14 per acre will yield a net 


profit of from L.3 to L.10, and even L.15. The seed 
is of value as well as the stalk. At present, it forms 
one of our chief imports; and Hull, its chief port of 
entry into England, is spreading its bounds, and 
building large new docks on the strength of the 
trade. 


Under the pressure of the cotton famine, the 
manufacturing objection to flax is also subsiding. A 
very sensible saw, which is to be found in the pro- 
verbial philosophy of nearly every nation, tells us, 
that when we cannot get what we want, we must 
do with what we have. Just now, we are at a 
sad loss for cotton ; and as that is, for the time at 
anyrate, out of our reach, we must — whether 
no substitute can be found for it. here is flax, 
for instance—we can grow the plant on our own 
soil if we choose: Europe produces it in abundance. 
Cannot flax be made to serve instead of cotton? Just 
now, this question is a very urgent one, but it is by 
no means new. In the middle of the last century, 
efforts were made in this country to prepare flax so 
as to resemble cotton; and Lady Moira, an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the scheme, got some of the 
flax-cotton, as it was called, woven into stuff for 
waistcoats and petticoats. The weavers, however, had 
a prejudice against the material ;-and it was only as a 
awe favour, and in very small quantities, that her 

—_ prevailed on them to use it. Thirty 
years later, similar experiments were made in 
Austria and Prussia, not merely with flax, but 
with tow, and it is said that they were successful. 
It does not appear, however, that the process sur- 


vived the experimental stage. In the beginni 
of this century, the ca bilities of flax were | 
discussed in France. e First Napoleon, with his 
keen practical eye, fully appreciated the importance of 
the bag mae and offered a reward of a million francs 
for the discovery of a method by which flax might be 
spun as fine as cotton. One Philippe Girard of 
aucluse solved the problem just as the Empire was 
tottering to its fall. His claim for the reward came 
before the government of the Restoration, which, with 
short-sighted shabbiness, refused to fulfil the decree, 
offering, however, a loan of some 7000 or 8000 francs 
to out the invention. Indignant at such treat- 
ment, Girard a his country, and settli in 
Poland, established a cotton-mill, which prospe 80 
well, that in time a little village (now called Girardon) 
rose around it. Among other idées Napoliennes 
which the present Emperor of the French has ful- 
filled has been the payment of compensation to the 
family of Girard. 
late years, a number of other ingenious persons 
have devoted themselves to the subject of flax. 
Conspicuous amongst these, on account of the ex- 
cellence of his invention, and the misfortunes of 
his career, is the Chevalier Claussen. His sad story 
has lately been made public. Having received a 
high scientific education, Claussen at an early age 
conceived a strong predilection for the ee of 
— chemistry, and devoted himself especi to 
those branches connected with the manufacture of 
textile fabrics. After years of patient, earnest labour, 
and innumerable experiments, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that ‘ the fibre of flax, if rightly manipulated, 
is superior to cotton for all pepe for which the 
latter is employed, and therefore ought to supersede 
it, as well on this account, as being an indigenous 
plant, for the supply of which Europe might remain 
independent of serf or slave.’ In order to render the 
flax fit for use in this way, he devised a very ingenious 
and effectual process, of which we shall speak pre- 
sently. First of all, he brought the matter under the 
notice of the Danish government (he being a Dane 
by birth), and next he went with his scheme to the 
French government. From the one he received the 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honour ; from the other, 
the empty title of Chevalier. Both were profuse 
enough in promises for the future; but as Claussen 
was in want of something more substantial and imme- 
diate, he came to England. The Great Exhibition of 
1851 was then the wonder and admiration of the 
world ; and the enthusiastic young Dane was con- 
fident that in the temple of industry, to which the 
genius of all lands had been invited to contribute, 
and to which visitors from every nation were throng- 
ing, his invention would meet with due appreciation. 
He exhibited specimens of flax-cotton in a manufac- 
tured condition, which were highly commended ; and 
when he explained the processes by which he derived 
such beautiful materials from the straw of the flax 
lant, they were pronounced by competent persons to 
be of a thoroughly practical character. A company 
was formed, under a parliamentary title, to work the 
patent. Nearly L.50,000 was expended in efforts to 
develop it, but the manufacturers were shy and 
apathetic. Cotton was cheap and plentiful. The 
supply had continued down to that time, and it was 
idie to think about its being interrupted. When 
cotton grew scarce, it would be time enough to con- 
sider to what account flax could be turned. Such 
was the argument of the spinners. So the company 
gave up the enterprise in despair. Claussen had 
received a certain sum in cash, when his patent was 
first taken up, but the royalty to which he was 
entitled upon the flax-cotton manufactured by the 
company proved a mere Will-of-the-wisp. Poor and 
heart-sick, the unfortunate chevalier strove to better 
his fortune in America, but soon after was brought 
back to England in an unsound state of mind, and 
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evalier Claussen gets rid of the 
core and the gum by soaking the flax in a series of 
chemical solutions and re maceration. He thus 
produces a substance ed ‘fibrilia’ or flax-cotton, 
which presents a close resemblance to cotton, and can 
be woven with wool into stuffs of superior quality. 
Only a very slight alteration in the cotton-machinery 
is said to be necessary in order to work this new 


enterprising manufacturers should adapt their mills 
to the spinning of flax, and that dépéts should be 


established in “growing districts for the reception | make 
e 


and preparation of the fibre. 


HOME FROM THE COLONIES. 
LOOKING DOWN ON THE WORLD. 
‘Have we nearly got to the top, Morumbidgee?’ 
inquired Y in despondent tones. 

‘Look over the balusters, and judge for yourself, 
my friend.’ 

* Below, is a well,’ ed Y; ‘above, is a shaft.’ 

‘That is very true,’ returned I cheerfully: ‘a 
secondary design in constructing the Column was, 
that it might serve as an astronomical tube for dis- 
coveri e parallax of the earth, by observing the 
different distances of the stars in the Dragon’s Head 
from the zenith, at various seasons of the year; but 
the oscillation of the pillar was found to be so very 
considerable ’—— 

*Good heavens!’ cried Y, ‘does it oscillate ?” 

*I dare say not,’ said I; ‘I am only quoting from a 
scientific work. It was also attem to ascertain, 
by means of the Column, the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere at different heights ’—— 

*The atmosphere has been most oppressive at all 
heights, as yet,’ interrupted Y. ‘There is no ventila- 
tion whatever. The windows will not open, although 
I have fortunately broken one with my umbrella in 
endeavouring to make it do so. I never smelt so 
vile a smell; and I shall never get rid of it. It is 
entering into my system. How did the persons you 
speak of find the atmosphere at the top?’ 

‘The quicksilver in the tube was found to stand 
higher at the bottom than at the top of the 
Column ’—— 

*That’s nonsense,’ exclaimed Y with irritation ; 
‘that’s im ible; and besides, I don’t care what 
the quicksilver did.’ 

* And also,’ added I, ‘ Dr Hooke observed the same 
to ascend by degrees, as nearly as he could perceive, 
proportionally to the space descended in going down 
the pillar from the top to the bottom.’ 

‘I don’t understand one word of that,’ observed Y 
gloomily. ‘Since you seem to be so clever, can you 


+ the other in coming down ?’ 
ically. 
a next the wall, to permit 


sea’ 
himself in one of the clammy niches in the aa 
stone, ‘let me distinctly understand my position. Am 
I expected to descend this icular flight of ste 
without any rail? I tell you Tam sick and giddy 
as it is: let us retrace our steps while as yet nobody 
has entered the pillar to cut off our retreat.’ 

‘Somebody has entered it; I think I have heard 
voices beneath us for this long time. Listen.’ 

From the nature of our ition, we had each our 
ear = wall, and a . scientific . for which 
the Column is singularly adapted is for acoustic 
purposes. It forms a Whispering Gallery, two hundred 
and fifteen feet high. 

‘Git along with yer, do, John—for shame,’ mur- 

mured a voice, half suffocated with mirth, as of a 
female ig: 
‘WwW en, only just one more—for luck,’ replied 
another in tones unmistakably masculine ; and then 
there was a sound as if the palm of the hand had 
been struck smartly against the wall—in point of fact, 
a smack. 

‘Morumbidgee,’ cried Y, ‘this is eaves-dropping. 
There is no knowing what one may hear; let us 
another effort to proceed. 
people overtake us, I betray m, ; 
shriek with irrepressible laughter. ey are doing 
it again. On, on, in the name of chivalry! But how 
very, very much attached John and she must be to 
one another, to make love inside the Monument.’ 

Yes; m and my nil admirari friend, as per- 
haps has guessed by this time, were actually 
about to survey London from the top of its famous 
Column. X was not to be back from the country till 
the evening; and until he arrived, Y had made up his 
mind to perform all the duties of himself and partner 
in respect tome. The ascent of the Monument was 
his = ition, s' : 4 believe, rather as a 

extent to whic was prepared to 

im my service, than as a ractical idea + but I hed 
rm | with it at once. e had never, of course, 
accomplished the feat before, nor even enjoyed the 
acquaintance of anybody who had done so; and 
when our object was attained, he was about as 
much out of his element as a red mullet would 
— been at the same elevation—and he was almost 
as 

* Well,’ observed he, as we reached the topmost 
step, ‘ one has obtained at least a qualification for the 
Alpine Club. No member who has merely been up 
Monte Rosa would venture to match his pretensions 
against ours. The air, too, must be a deal more 
fragrant on that mountain, if there is any meaning in 
names. What a determination must have existed in 
the breasts of those individuals who have come up 
here to commit suicide! or perhaps it is the staircase 
itself which has induced so ome sen rather 
than experience it again, to commit self-destruction.’ 

‘People have, however, evaded these stairs with- 
out that sacrifice,’ remarked I. ‘In 1732, a sailor 
flew from the top of the Monument to the Three 
Tuns Tavern in Gracechurch Street, upon a single 
rope, and was down in half a minute. At an earlier 
hour on the same day, a waterman’s boy came up 
hither, and seeing the rope ee ma which was 

ntly to be stretched for the achievement, he slid 
Lee by it into Monument Yard, “the stairs (he 
explained) being inconveniently crowded.” ’ 
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‘I sympathise deeply with that boy, said Y. ‘Let 
us come out into the open.’ 

a change was that from the stale dank odours 
of the shaft to the fresh current of the upper air, 
from the narrow circling stair with the blank wall 
ever facing us, to the boundless heaven! Immediately 
below us lay that street and bridge more densely 
thronged with traffic than any others in the universe; 
but they afforded no sensation of crowding—of want 
of space. At the point from which we regarded those 
fussy active little men and women, with their toy 
omnibuses and Liliputian wains, they did but seem 
as ants; that area, too, broad as it is, was dwarfed 
by the enormous city circling around it, further than 
the eye could reach. As for all other streets, the 
widest was but as a crevasse in a glacier—a Zi 
crack soon terminating in the mass of brick-work ; the 
nearest, one could hardly take for streets at all, 
but rather as gaps for the adventurous cat to clear 
in a single bound. It was a city of house-roofs 
tenanted by a nation of cats. If our architects have 
been slavishly uniform with respect to the walls of 
their edifices, they have let their fancy have full swi 
in the roofs thereof. One would never have gu 
what funny coverings those most respectable houses 
in Eastcheap, for instance, expose to the eye of the 
aéronaut, the yy cen the Monument- 
climber. Some are flat as a bowling-green, and have 
little arbours upon them, where the proprietor sits 
and smokes (and is smoked); some are pointed; 
some are dome-shaped; but all have a little hole 
in them somewhere, through which members of the 
Human family occasionally emerge, to the con- 
sternation of the Feline. Of the fifty-six steeples 
which I count, with my face to the north-west, 
there are scarcely two alike: one is open as a 
barley-sugar basket; one is solid as a wedge of 
iron ; one, white as the smoke will permit a decent 
steeple to be; another, black as night, with the 
gilded vane breaking out of it like fire. There is 
also apparently a mosque or two, whose existence 
I was previously unaware of. In the church-towers 
hang the bells, quite visible, and around them eddy 
innumerable flights of pigeons, as though they reall 
roosted under those iron tongues, which once a wee 
at least must make the top of the Monument unsuit- 
able, as a mathematical retreat, for Mr Babbage. 
The bridges lose their individuality, their arches, 
to our down-looking gaze, being uniformly flattened ; 
but the winding river, with its swift-moving traffic, 
and its sadhana fleets of merchandise, is a noble sight 
indeed. 

I was thinking of Melbourne and Sydney, and how 
the entire shipping of both those famous ports could 
be placed in one of the docks beneath me without 
causing much inconvenience, when Y touched me on 
the shoulder. ‘They are both here,’ whispered he; 
‘ whatever you do, don’t laugh.’ 

I felt quite hot at first, under the impression that 
I had hurt somebody’s feelings. ‘ Who are here?’ 

id I 


‘John and the young woman,’ continued my com- 
ion, under his breath: ‘they are immediately 
hind us. They were driven up by somebody, or 
they would have remained in the Column all day. 
The lady seems a little nervous, as though she were 
not altogether ignorant of acoustics; but the gentle- 
man—he’s a baker—has not the least suspicion that 
we are in possession of his soft secret. He looks as 
if butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth.’ 

If nature ever made an innocent man in this world 
—to look at—it was that baker. His profession 
caused him to be physically white and spotless, but 
the air of innocent simplicity which ae him, 
would have won the hearts of a British jury in any 
case whatever connected with the wiles of the female 
sex. He would have come out of fifty breach-of- 
promise transactions with an untarnished reputation. 


His politeness to the young woman was cold almost 
to stateliness. He remarked that the wind was east- 
erly, and that the pigeon was a bird. I am 
not a bad judge of character, but I should have 
taken him for a serious young man, by whom baking 
oe 3m SS Se 9 ee ae a ted mis- 
sionary enterprise in the Tonga Islan evidence 
of one’s own ears, Anetta Git along with , do 
John -¥ for shame’—was -_ hs discredited. He 
was amatory aggressor 0! oung 
woman of heightened complexion, whose fi ; now 
reposed upon his arm as lightly as a snow-flake. If 
he joined any religious y at all, it should have 
ee Sa ae ares on - . 
verting our eyes from this hypocritical spectacle, 
we began to note the peculiarities of life on the house- 
tops. There were creatures and thi there the 
existence of which one would never have thought of 
without having seen them. Vegetable life was tly 
more abundant than might have been ex 3 not 
only were there boxes of plants, and tubs of shrubs, 
pow pots of not very flourishing flowers, but the heads 
of bond-fide trees made themselves apparent in all 
directions. It is an assertion originated, or at least 
corroborated, by Leigh Hunt, that there is no street 
of any size in the city from some part of which a tree 
is not visible ; and really I believe this to be the case. 
Almost every church of any antiquity has a tree 
beside it, and also a little well, as it 
seemed, with grass at the bottom; this was the 
churchyard where Christian people used to put their 
kinsfolk, making death terrible indeed. The biggest 
cats now hold their court in them ; so big, that even 
from where we stood, they looked as large as their 
brethren of the roof; black cats, tawny ones, lean 
cats (but brawny ones), fat cats, tortoiseshell cats— 
every description of awful cat was there. Cats, too, 
as I have said, formed the majority of the population 
of the roofs; stalking noiselessly over leads in search 
of prey ; expressing with bent back, and rigid as if 
they had en strychnine, their antagonistic senti- 
ments towards their fellows; or sitting, demure as 
Bathsheba, upon the topmost tiles, engaged in cleansing 
operations, but not without an eye to the pigeons. 
Birds in cages, too, were hung about in considerable 
y agen and there were several dog-kennels with 
eir tenants. The clothes that were drying—I 
cannot say whitening—in that autumn breeze, were 
of the most miscellaneous description. There were 
some—especially towards the shipping portion of 
the town—the nature of which could not be dis- 
covered even by aid of the telescope which is ‘lent 
out,’ for that and other purposes, by an official in the 
Monument gallery, for the small charge of one penny. 
The sun-rays were reflected from the glass roofs of a 
dozen photographic establishments, and upon the tiles 
thereof lay the photographs themselves, undergoing 
some mysterious process. Neither artists nor their 
victims were to be seen, however. The upper half of 
a male or female figure would now and then protrude 
itself through a house-top, but having ascertained the 
state of the wind, or taken an observation of the sun, 
or accumulated the desired number of ‘ blacks’ upon 
its countenance, would withdraw again, apparently 
satisfied. 

The scene, though striking enough, was for some 
time wanting in human interest. Presently, how- 
ever, two full-length indjviduals ascend from the 
same house ; full-length, but not full-size ; for one of 
them is but a page; the other, I should say, was a 
housemaid. Their errand is to beat carpets, but they 
do not confine themselves to that operation. I per- 
ceive John to press the fingers of his affianced bride 
(for I cannot but believe, in age that . 
engaged young people), as this other pai e 
their unexpected jaionae He Seete exactly 
what they are about to do, although he has never set 
eyes on them before. They look about them on all 
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sides, to make sure that they are alone; the pigeons 
will carry no tales of them; the electric wires, that 
run like cobwebs in all directions, will never telegraph 
their proceedings. There is an attic window in rather 
a commanding position to eastward, so they put a 
stack of chimneys between it and the area of their 
operations. Only they never think of looking up at 
the Monument, where there are at least two couple of 
persons deeply interested in their proceedings, and 
among whom the telescope is circulating with an 
anxious rapidity. It is not ——— to describe 
in these columns what took place between that page 
and that housemaid. The case of Mr Samuel Weller, 
whose first courtship took place, if I remember rightly; 
under precisely similar circumstances, may be referred 
to Spee but for my part, I am not the man 
to reveal one of the tenderest scenes which it has ever 
been my ——_ to witness. What with the flat 
roof, the Turkey carpet, and the mosques in the neigh- 
bourhood, it was like an eastern love-story. When 
the carpet was folded up to the last fold, and the 
beaters were necessarily close to one another, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which caused the affianced bride 
to toss her head, and exclaim with indignation : ‘ Well 
Inever!’ But she had ever—and very recently too 
—for all that. 

When the carpet-beating was over, we felt that any 
other s le must be a bathos, and would have 
descended at once, but for the hypocritical baker, who 
took out his watch and said that he had not a 
moment to spare, but must be off at once. Under 
such circumstances, we thought we would leave the 
staircase to the affianced pair, and remain yet a few 
minutes longer on the summit. The ian of the 
Column had descended for another telescope, in the 
hope that the leve-story would last longer than it did, 
cant there was but one person left with us, a stout but 
sombre man, who had never ceased cracking walnuts 
since our arrival. In spite of the mandate against 
‘throwing anything whatever from the top of the 
Monument,’ he had dropped nearly a sack of empty 
walnut-shells through the railings on the north side, 
and seemed to take a stolid pleasure in watching 
their fall. 

‘There’s many,’ observed he, in tones so husky 
that they could never have been produced by Melan- 
choly alone, unaided by his favourite fruit—‘ There ’s 
many as has dropped down here, and smashed, beside 
walnuts !’ 

‘Well, they can’t do it any more, remarked I 
cheerfully, pointing to the iron bars that encaged us 
overhead. 

‘ A thin man could squeedge himself through them, 
replied the walnut-cracker sighing; ‘but not even 


him with any comfort. What a pack o’ nonsense it | had 


is of govinment railing in places of this kind; if a 
party wants to take a header, why, let him take it. 
“ Live and let live ;” that’s my motto.’ 

‘That may be your motto, remarked Y ; ‘ but it is 
scarcely illustrative of the principle in question.’ 

The gloomy man did not so much as turn an eye in 
the direction of the speaker, but continued to address 
his remarks to myself, as though he and I were the 
only persons upon that solitary height capable of the 
communication of ideas. 

* The fust was a party—name of Green—in a white 
waistcoat and blue apron. They say as he didn’t 
mean to do it; that there was a tame heagle kept up 
here, and in reaching round to look at him, he over- 
balanced hisself; and a lot of gammon of that kind. 
But he did mean, bless ye, of course he did. Look 
here ; d’ ye see that lamp-post ?—well, that wasn’t there 
then—but just on that hidentical spot, Green pitched. 
He was the fust.’ 

* What a nice agreeable gentleman this is,’ observed 
Y with animation— how full of amusing anecdote! 
Pray, tell us some more, sir.’ 

The solemn man never moved a muscle, except 


those that were absolutely necessary for the crackin, 
of another walnut ; but having skinned and devo’ 

its contents with the greatest deliberation, he con- 
tinued as follows : 

‘The second was a baker; not a twopenny-half- 
penny journeyman fellow—such as that who was 
stannin here a while ago, and would never dream of 
doing such a thing, not he—he ain’t got the pluck for 
it—but a sumub helaey—tennde of Cradock : he threw 
hisself down on the very same spot, or within that of 
it ;’ and the speaker measured out, with great exact- 
ness, about an inch and a quarter on his middle-finger. 
‘He was the second party, he were. Then there was 
a Jew gentleman : now, listen. He got a-top of these 
ere railings, and walked round, and round, and round, 
till presently he sprung off—look here—just exactly 
on the same spot as the other two had pitched— 
now, do look here.’ 

‘My good man,’ said I,‘I don’t want to look. I 
don’t want to hear these dreadful things.’ 

*The Jew gent. was the third party,’ continued the 
sombre man, in a state of intense excitement. ‘Now 
the fourth party was afemale. She tied a rope to the 
railings, she did, with a sort of stirrup to it, by which 
means’—— Here the narrator broke off suddenly, 
and assumed that look of enforced cheerfulness which 
2 maidens are accustomed to wear upon the 
melodramatic stage, after the delivery of the words, 
‘ But I must dissemble.’ 

The guardian of the Monument had reappeared with 
a telescope under each arm. I could not help whisper- 
ing to this official, as we turned to leave the gallery, 
that he had better keep his eye on the sombre man. 

‘I only wish as I could help it,’ returned he. 
‘There ’s little else to look at four days out of the 
six. He’s always here, bless yer, rain or shine. It 
isn’t pleasant on a foggy day to be shut up with a 
chap like that, J can tell you, a couple of hundred 
feet above the rest of the world. It’s “crack, crack, 
crack,” all day with him, and he never gives one on 
em away neither—the scaly warmint.’ 

‘But he seems such a very miserable man,’ said I ; 
a I were you, I should almost fear for his personal 

ety.’ 


i really ?’ observed the official sardonic- 


ally. ‘ Well, I never guv it a thought.’ 

* But don’t you think he is a very likely sort of man 
to kill himself—to commit self-destruction ?’ 

‘Most uncommon likely,’ returned the Monument- 
man coolly ; ‘ positively sartin, I should say—sooner 
or later—with them walnuts.’ 

A man whose whole existence is passed in lookin 
down on the world cannot but be somewhat cynical, 
but yet I was inclined to think that this philosopher 

gai his sombre companion pretty accurately. 
Both Y and myself were excessively giddy by the 
time we got to the bottom of the ‘three hundred 
and forty-five black marble steps, and became the 
subjects of a curious optical deletion. We thought 
we saw John and his affianced bride emerging from 
the portal only a second or two in advance of our- 
selves—a circumstance which, considering that he 
had previously declared he had ‘not a moment to 
spare,’ must be considered incredible. 


AN OLD, OLD STORY. 


LrreratuRrE, like the theatre, has its stock-pieces, 
Among them, none is surer of periodical pene than 
the worn-out farce of ‘The Decline of the Drama,’ with 
its stale lamentations over the illiberality of managers, 
the incapability of actors, the want of originality 
in authors, and the want of taste in audiences. We 
are not going to defend the modern here, but 
simply to show that the cry of Theatrical degeneracy 
is common to every age. 

Some dramatic doctors sigh for large theatres, sup- 
ported by a combination of all the histrionic celebrities 
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of the day. They forget that theatrical free-trade 
was adopted as a panacea for the wretched condition 
of the stage in the latter days of the patent houses ; 
when one proved before a parliamentary 
committee that spectacles and pantomimes were the 
only performances that paid their expenses, while 
another as — or turning = — er 
‘a singing- and menagerie’ on the groun t 
Shalkapeare brought oo See into io: tramp, 
while Van Amburgh filled the house to overflowing ; 
thus justifying the complaint of the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, that ‘Wit is not understood, poetry is 
not heard; rank and fashion avoid the theatre as 
a place unsuited to noble tastes, critics sneer at it, 
and the people frequent it no longer.’ 

When Kean was in his meridian glory, shining in 
conjunction with Kemble, Young, Elliston, nister, 
Liston, Mathews, Munden, Miss O'Neill, Miss Kelly, 
and a crowd of famous actors and actresses, Hazlitt 
lamented that neither tragedy or comedy could be 
properly acted—nothing redeeming their degeneracy 
save the ingenuity of the machinist, the skill of the 

inter, call the cleverness of four-footed performers. 

ean saved Drury Lane from bankruptcy. So we are 
not surprised at learning, just before his advent, that 
‘ nothing is more eubeanelay admitted and more truly 
alarming, than the present degeneracy of the stage. 
The managers are struggling against a torrent of 
mummery, machinery, song, and spectacle, consequent 
on the love of bombast, show, and splendour ; the 
public taste is vitiated, our plays are a heterogeneous 
mixture of insipid pun and unnatural fustian, the 
authors of which never astonish by their brilliance, 
instruct by their philosophy, or affect by their pathos.’ 
This is pretty severe; the critic doubtless believed 
with the epigrammatist— 

When Sheridan’s genius pervaded the dome, 

His partner Apollo was always at home ; 

But since Whitbread has taken the stage into keeping, 

If Apollo’s a partner, it must be one sleeping, 


But when Sheridan was manager, he was accused 
of exercising his talents in exhausting the resources 
of the theatre for his private purposes, of leaving 
manuscripts unperused while he obtruded the com- 
pilations of his boon-companions on the public, the 
said public flocking with avidity to patronise plays 
in which indecency, novelty, and buffoonery were 
substituted for wit, sentiment, and sense. Cumber- 
land writes: ‘I have survived all true national taste, 
and lived to see buffoonery, spectacle, and puerility 
so effectually triumph, that now to be repulsed from 
the stage is to be recommended to the closet, and to 
be applauded by the theatre is little else than a 
passport to the puppets’ show.’ Sheridan himself 
declared before a Commons’ committee, that the 
theatre was threatened with total extinction, being 
deserted by persons of taste, although John Kemble, 
Farren, Palmer, Lewis, Suett, Mrs Siddons, and Mrs 
Jordan were among the ministers to their enjoyment. 

While Garrick lorded it at Old Drury, we find an 
acrid-minded critic, who only went to the theatre to 
see how far the weakness of the public could go, 
exclaiming pathetically: ‘Ah! J remember Booth; 
he never had recourse to tricks and bo-peeps, but 
nature did it all!’ Another laments that Roscius is 
no longer Roscius; while as for his companions, they 
sink to criticism’s darkest shade, their Covent Garden 
rivals being 

A motley indigested group 

Where lights are all so faint and shades so strong, 

Where right so seldom takes the place of wrong ; 

Where ignorance prevails, with boundless pride, 

And talent, which might please, is misapplied. 


The manager, Colman, 


In nought but human Fantoccini dealing, 
Wages fell war ’gainst genius, sense, and feeling. 


The author of the West Indian is quite as unmerci- 
ful; his brother-playwrights, however, are the objects 
of his diatribe : 

Various the shifts of authors now-a-days 

For operas, farces, pantomimes, and plays. 
Some scour each alley of the town for wit, 
Begging from door to door the offal] bit ; 
Plunge in each cellar, tumble every stall, 
And send, like tailors, to each house of call. 
Others, to foreign climes and kingdoms roam, 
To search for what is better found at home. 
The recreant band, oh, scandal to the age, 
Gleans the vile refuse of a Gallic stage ! 


Cumberland seems to have no hope left, not even 
the miserable one from which an anonymous contem- 
= draws consolation? ‘ Matters must mend now, 

aving come to their worst, with the snip-snap 
changes, witches, demons, _ ballads, facemaking, 
Sunline, and jumping of pantomimic mummeries ; 
the stage, increasing in decoration as it has decreased 
in acting merit, is splendidly insipid. Tailors are the 
only poets now, and carpenters the actors. Sadlers’ 
Wells would be laughed at should they attempt 
tragedy and comedy, why then should our Royal 
Theatres trespass on the prerogative of buffoonery?’ 
Garrick himself tells us why, complaining of his 
patrons that 


They in the drama found no joys, 
But doat on mimicry and toys. 
Thus when a dance is in my bill 
Nobility my boxes fill, 

Or send three days before the time 
To crowd a new-made pantomime. 


An accusation borne out by Kitty Clive, who says, in 
one of her capital letters, that bad rhymes set to old 
tunes drew full houses, when Shakspeare, Garrick, 
and Mrs Cibber could do no more than pay expenses. 
This naturally enough irritated the lady of Cliveden, 
but would not have astonished her neighbour of 
Strawberry Hill, for Walpole thought little of 
Garrick’s acting, an opinion shared by Montagu and 
the poet Gray. 

At an odie period of the career of the great 
English actor, we find critics equally well known to 
fame, in the same depreciatory vein. Johnson defines 
the tragedy of his day as the mere recital, in a 
sonorous manner, of some fifteen hundred lines of 
blank verse, and supported his definition by producin, 
Irene. Good-natured Goldsmith loses patience an 
temper in contemplating the condition of the stage, 
8 ing out with extraordinary bitterness: ‘ Old 
pieces are revived, and scarcely any new ones admit- 
ted. The actor is ever in our eye, and the t 
seldom permitted to appear; the public are obliged 
to ruminate over those ashes of absurdity which were 
disgusting to our ancestors, even in an age of ignor- 
ance; and the stage, instead of serving the o> 
is made subservient to the interests of avarice. e 
must now tamely sit and see the celestial muse made a 
slave to the histrionic demon. It is somewhat unlikely 
that he whose labours are valuable, or who knows 
their value, will turn to the stage either for fame or 
subsistence. We seem to be much in the situation of 
travellers at a Scotch inn, where a vile entertainment 
is served up, complained of, and sent down ; up comes 
worse, and that also is changed; and every change 
makes our wretched cheer more unsavoury. What 
must be done? Only sit down contented, cry up all 
that comes before us, and admire even the a! ties 
of Shakspeare! The revival of those pieces of forced 
humour, far-fetched conceit, and unnatural hyperbole, 
is rather a trick of the actor who thinks it safest 


acting in exaggerated characters; and who, by out- 
raging nature, chooses to exhibit the ridiculous outré 
of an harlequin under the sanction of a venerable 
name. 
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show, proving so 


—_ sighs for the fine thinki 
of Dryden, the fire and enthusiasm of Lee, the pathos 
| than } wit of biome pe > as of 
, the spirit, art, and grace fo) ve, 
onl has Mrs Oldfield that the stage is ich wont 
beholding save when she is on it. Another writer 
complains that the actors, lacking talent themselves, 
treat authors with contempt, and by their Smithfield 
fopperies have driven the upper classes from the 
theatre; and in his utter despair would place the 
management in the hands of a ‘Committee of men 
of Quality, Taste, Figure, and Fortune.’ 
Cibber, whose literary and histrionic repu- 
tation ought to have saved him from Pope’s mali t 
blunder, while he eloquently upheld his old master 
Betterton, as the greatest actor of his age, considered 
his contemporaries, both authors and actors, to be far 
inferior to the dramatic celebrities of the Restoration, 
while these again were not to be reckoned equal to 
their rs before the civil wars, ‘who could 
support themselves merely from their own merit, the 
weight of the matter and goodness of the action, 
without scenes and machines.’ In this, he but re- 
echoes the verdict of the dramatists of Charles IL’s 
time, when, according to Pepys, the aristocratic patrons 
of the theatre grew weary of the pride and vanity of 
the players, and when nature and wit gave place to 
udy nonsense and dull griznaces. The uke of 
uckingham declares : 
Our poets make us laugh at tragedy, 
And with their comedies they make us cry. 
And his burlesque hero, Bayes, says, ‘for scenes, 
clothes, 2nd dances, we put ’em quite down, all that 
ever Went before us, and these are the things you 
know that are essential to a play.’ Shadwell too, 
While claiming praise because he, ‘ while stealing from 
‘the French conceals his name,’ thus sketches the 
deterioration in matters theatrical : 
Infected by the French, you must have rhymes, 
Which long to please the ladies’ ears did chime. 
Soon after this came ranting fustian in, 
And none but plays upon the fret were seen : 
Such roaring bombast stuff, which fops would praise 
Tore our best actors’ lungs, cut short their days, 
Then came machines, brought from a neighbouring 


nation— 

Oh, how we suffered under decoration ! 
Dryden—himself a great offender, prostrating his 
genius to please the evil taste of the time, by improv- 
ing Shakspeare and tagging his verse with rhymes— 
complains that nothing but scenes, machines, and 
empty operas reign; that his brother-playwrights 
write what no man would steal, exhausting their wit 
in concocting a prologue, while their audiences assem- 
ble neither to hear or see, but shew their breeding. 

Under the Commonwealth, matters were still 
worse; with its ancient foes in power, the drama 
of course went to the wall. There was little encour- 
agement to genius to enlist in the Thespian ranks 
under ordinances inflicting stripes upon players, and 
fines u their patrons. But the decadence com- 
pnd pad the civil strife began. We have Herrick’s 
authority to the fact, that 

After the arch-poet Jonson died, 

The sock grew loathsome, and the buskin’s pride, 

Together with the stage’s glory, stood 

Each like a poor and pitied widowhood. 

The cirque profaned was, and all postures racked, 

For men did strut and stride and stare, not act ! 


Sir Richard Baker, the chronicler, has recorded his 


Not a tongue 
Of the untuned kennel can a line repeat 
serious sense. 
A friend of Ben Jonson assures him that he cannot 
write anything bad enough to — the ——< 
taste of the public, and the poet himself describes his 
audience as 
Composed of gamester, captain, knight, knights-man, 
and in his noble lines on Shakspeare, despairingly 
— his dead friend and Sdiow bubewaes, 
Us : 
Shine forth thou star of poets, and with rage 
Or influence, chide or cheer the drooping stage ; 
Which since thy flight from hence, hath mourned like 
night 
And despair’s day, but for thy volumes’ light ! 


We have reached the fountain-head ; we have traced 
the dramatic stream to its source, and at every turn 
find the dwellers on its banks assuring us, the waters 
are foul and muddy —— with the current 
higher up. and his contemporaries, we 
know, created the ish drama; can it be possible 
that its degeneration commenced with its birth? It 
cannot be. The ever-recurring lamentation over the 
decline of the drama is but one of the everlasting 
cries of that ever-existing sect which seeks to glorify 
the Past by depreciating the Present. 


HOW TO ENJOY TRAVEL 


THERE are an immense number of modes of travel- 
ling in foreign but almost all of them costly 
or uncomfortable. The pleasantest that has hitherto 
been known is an open barouche and four, with pos- 
tilions, so that the vision of the Tourist may not be 
limited in front to the back view of the driver.* A 
courier precedes this vehicle, on horseback, and an 
enormous luggage-van, drawn by six panting steeds, 
follows upon its track as — as it can. The 
principal tourist is called ‘ Milor,’ and meets with 
every attention from all classes. These, however, 
unhappily include the Brigands, whom such magni- 
ficence of locomotion is very apt to attract; but if 
not, there are other objections. One must take the 
most conventional routes, as otherwise there will be 
no ees py a mae for the | even if the 
peasantry did not impede one’s progress by balanci 
themselves upon the points of their wooden auk 
in their narrow roadways, with their mouths open, 
to which they are much addicted. 

A cheaper method, but far less agreeable, is to hire 
a carriage and pair end a vetturino. This latter is 
a person who o the view as aforesaid, and 
ee to be impracticable whatsoever you 

ve most set your heart on doing. You must halt 
where he bids you, and not where you will; and you 
will find yourself unable to escape a fine flavour of 
garlic, and worse, so long as he remains in your 
company. 

Of course, you may travel in a diligence ; it is pos- 
sible that you may enjoy riding in an omnibus which 
is top-heavy and swings; you may not mind hearing 
horses squeak, coachmen swear, for fourteen 
hours uninterruptedly ; to be roused up in the dead 
of night by armed ruffians demanding passports, ma‘ 
be a novelty that has charms for you, and you wi 


* This is the method which the present writer invariably 
adopts for the fortnight that he can be spared from the estab- 
lishment in the City. 
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at, | eye, ever in movement, and an ear to match. 


is what the majority of persons seem to understand 
_ foreign travel.’ They thus possess themselves of 
most = ge, ayn characteristics, and 
become authorities when they return home upon the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, and that of the Danu- 
bian Principalities. Still you do miss some things. 
There is also the pedestrian tour. In this case, it 
is impossible to take half the things you want, but 
et what you do take weighs a good many pounds. 
ou carry these matters upon your shoulders in a 
knapsack, the straps of which do not assist respira- 
tion, and leave their marks upon your body whereso- 
ever they occur. The memory of this burden remains 
even when it is temporarily removed; and besides 
the memory, there is a large round blister, which the 
muscular Christian will of course know how to 
—S to call it a Tour of Pleasure ! 

e need not, however, be severe upon these ancient 
methods of locomotion on the continent, for they 
will henceforth be superseded. Mr Charles Allston 
Collins has discovered for us a new and capital 
way.* Mr David Fudge, and Mr Francis Pinchbold— 
his friend—are the pioneers of the new and our 
author has most admirably narrated their undertak- 
ing. In a small, four-wheeled, covered vehicle, called 
‘a cariole,’ drawn by one horse, they explored one of 
the most interesting portions of France last autumn, 
in the pleasantest manner one can conceive—stoppin, 
where they liked, and when they liked, and without 
any prem bar save a favourite and charming dog. 
About the people and places thro which they 

an they would 


— they probably know more 
ve learned in months of ordinary travel, and that | and 


knowledge is by no means limited, for they drove 
from Paris to eva, crossing the Jura upon their 
way. Surely, since the days of Hannibal, there has 
been nothing so curious in the way of mountaineering 
as this. Another most novel feature in the narration 
is, that it does not affect to supply the place of Mr 
Murray’s Handbook. The interest attaches more 
to the persons who travel, and the mode in which 
they do it, than to the places visited. ‘The forsaken 

the wayside inns, the obsolete mode of travel- 
ling, the petty advances secured so hardly day by 
day, the strong chances of a break-down, and of the 
journey coming to an untimely end, the history of 
such a journey as in early school-boy days one has 
ya of between sleeping and waking; these 
things, and such as these, are what we have epended 
on for giving an interest to this narrative.’ The 
object of the writer is to make every reader exclaim : 
*Oh! how I do wish that J had a horse and cariole, and 
then Smith and I would do the very same thing next 
summer ;’ and this object has been full. mabe 
A more attractive Robinson Crusce-ish narrative we 
never read ; or one, the naturalness and reality of 
which were more convincing. 

Mr Pinchbold is nervous to timidity, Mr Fudge is 
prudent to excess, and yet it is necessary that they 
should buy a horse, and that of a French livery-stable 
keeper. As they walk down the stable, and pass the 
row of tails in review before them, the horses turn 
their heads round, and stare at them with every 
variety of expression in their eyes. In one respect, 
however, they agree: they all seemed to say to Mr 
a * Young man, beware of me!’ 

*No. 1 would give this caution with a rapid glance 


*A Cruise upon Wheels. The Chronicle of some Autumn 
Wanderings among the Deserted Post-roads of France. By C, A. 
Collins. Routledge. 


which shewed a great amount of the white of the eye, 
a angular-looking eye: “I am a wild, unman- 
ill-broken brute, with a temper — by 
treatment—beware of me, young man, beware of 
me.” No. 2 would administer the same caution, but 
from a different motive, with a small and < ay eT 
e 
as plainly as these organs could speak: “I am a 
nervous wretch; I shy at everything the least sus- 
ary = and sometimes bolt, though not from vice, 
ut fear.” No.3 would bite at her stall, and dro; 
ping her ears flat on her neck, with a suspicious little 
stamp of the hind-leg, said very plainly: “I am young, 
sir—a confirmed kicker; beware of me—at any cost, 
beware of me.” Whilst No. 4, looking round with 
protracted and mild scrutiny, spoke in good set terms 
to this effect: “My temper is calm, and I am not 
vicious; but know, thou noble youth, that I have 
tumbled, and shall tumble on to the end of my life; 
so whatever you do, beware of me, and turn your 
The Li — bl ‘nile furnish what th 
e livery-stable fails to ish what require ; 
but in the + mer are in the town of Malaise 
they meet with an obliging person, who, with the 
assistance of his brother-in-law, supplies them with 
both horse and vehicle. 
He at first shews them a very diminutive gig, and 
ts that it holds with ease his wife, his me 
— and his children ; but his eloquence is fruit- 
ess. 

‘It was in vain that the eager man protested that 
there was room; in vain he rushed into the 
harness-maker’s shop, and dragged out its owner, that 
he also might say there was room; in vain that he 
appealed to the bystanders, whe were five or six 
strong, of course, and who all said there was room ; 
in vain that he entreated our two friends to step round 
to his house and ask his wife if there was not room. 
It was in vain, in short, that he raved, and roared, 
perspired ; in vain that he wiped his brow and 
appealed to Heaven. Mr Fudge and his friend were 
firm, and would not have anything to say to the gig. 
“ Let us see the cariole,” said Mr Fudge. “Ah,” said 
the eager man, changing his tactics at once, “the 
cariole, that is the vehicle for you, strong, roomy, and 
easy: the cariole will fit these gentlemen,” continued 
he, turning to the public, “as if it were a glove.” 
The bystanders moaned a soft assent ; and the eager 
man rushed off in search of a certain brother-in-law, 
without whose consent it ap that the cariole 
could not be inspected. This brother-in-law was a 
man of few words, and who, when he did speak, rather 
seemed to have the interests of Messrs Fudge and 
Pinchbold at heart than his own or his relative’s, with 
whom he would sometimes even expostulate about 
some trifling matter in which he appeared a little too 
careful of his own interest. He was a pale man, and 
he wore a frock-coat and cap. “Do you ha to 
know,” said Mr Fudge, turning to the excited man, 
as they walked along towards the stables where the 
cariole was to be seen—“do you happen to know of 
any one who has a good horse for 2” “Do you 
hear that?” cried the man, not answering the 
question, but appealing at once to his relative. “Do 
you hear? This gentleman wants to know if I hap 
to know of any one who has a horse for sale.” 


— “ any one?” ) 

re e eager possesse 

without its equal on the surface of the globe.” “Is it 
quiet?” asked Mr Pinchbold. “Quiet! Ha, ha! an 
infant in arms might drive it with a rein of i 
cotton.” “Good heavens!” said Mr Pinch 
“what a ing animal. Is it sure-footed?” 
“ Sure-footed! Ha, ha! = may drive it down a pre- 
cipice without a drag, and it will not stumble. Stay,” 
continued the eager man, and, as if to render further 
questioning unnecessary, he stopped short in the middle 
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of the street, and addressing himself to Mr Pinchbold 
only, burst into the following eloquent description 
of the animal whose qualities he was vaunting. 
“She is quiet, she is strong, she is beautiful, she is 
afraid of nothing—railway trains, engines, omnibuses, 
wheel-barrows, steam-boats. She is afraid of nothing, 
nothing in the world. She is sound, with } of 
such a quality that you might drive her up Mont 
Blanc at full gallop. She is sweet-tempered ; she is 
lovely to behold; in short, she is known to all the 
town by but one title—The Pearl of Malaise!” 
“And to whom does she belong?” inquired Mr 
Pinchbold breathlessly. “To me,” replied the r 
_ drawing himself up and proudly slapping hi 


reast. 

The happy pair having purchased this precious 
animal, met 1 in their cariole towards Paris. 
Upon the road, they meet with a fearfully inquisitive 
— of the French priesthood ; it is at the end 
of a long wet day, which has nevertheless been not 

i ble, and one of the travellers, at least, is 
fatigued, and feels more nervous than usual. 

Eve ing this dreadful ecclesiastic did was done 
violently, and as if he had far more of the vital 
element in him than he knew what to do with. He 
ate violently, he breathed violently, he spat violently, 
he pushed back his skull-cap from a low retreating 
forehead, and scratched his head violently. He was 
so alive, so huge, so goggle-eyed, and his long cassock 
covered so gigantic a frame, that he seemed, as Mr 
Pinchbold in horror upon him, to expand and 
fill the whole apartment.’ 

Mr Fudge, indeed, such was the panic-stricken 
condition of his beloved friend, had to answer all 
this a interrogatories, a position which 
would have been sufficiently embarrassing, even if 
Mr Pinchbold had not kept on continually nudging 
him under the table, and entreating him in their 
native tongue ‘to mind what he was about, as he 
felt certain that the priest was a spy, who would 
betray them in some way or other into the hands of 
guceee. “ You are travellers, gentlemen—where 

0 youcome from? From St Omer’s, eh? And before 
that? From Calais—really. But how did you 
travel? There is no public vehicle at this hour. Oh, 
in your own iage and with your own horse! That 
must be an expensive way of travelling ; but you are 
rich?” “ By no means ; quite the contrary.” “O yes, 
you are: all the English are rich: only the Irish 
are poor. They suffer, and remain in poverty because 
they are faithful. Are _ cold?” “No, not particu- 
larly.” “Is that gentleman cold?” pointing to Mr 
Pinchbold. “His teeth are chattering. He is cold. 
He is younger than you are, is he not? To look at 
him, one would not give him more than twenty-six 
or twenty-seven years. Do you always travel to- 

ther?” “ Not always.” “ And this carriage, did you 

ring it over from land with you? No? But 
the horse doubtless ?” “No, neither horse nor carriage.” 
“ You have travelled in France before?” “ Yes.” “ You 
have been at Paris, at Boulogne, at Lyon, at Dijon, 
no doubt?” “No doubt.” “Have you been at 
Amiens, for instance?” “Undoubtedly.” “And this 
gentleman, has he also visited all these places?” 
“He has visited some, but to the best of my belief, 
not all of them.—You have never been at Dijon, 
have you?” said Mr Fudge, addressing the last sen- 
tence to Mr Pinchbold in their native tongue. 

_“ Yes—no; I don't know—never mind—don’t tell 


“Your friend does not speak French?” asked the 
priest again. 

“ Yes, he speaks the language quite as badly as I 
do.—Come, his name is Pinchbold, and my name is 
Fudge ; and we are both English ; and we are travel- 
ling through France ; and we have our own horse and 
our own cariole, because we want to see the country, 
and to study its inhabitants, and to satisfy ourselves 


whether the rumours which have reached our metro- 
polis, attributing to the French priesthood the custom 
of asking incessant questions, are founded on fact ; 
and so now you know all about it.”’ 

Whatever discomforts the travellers met with, 
however, these were more than counterbalanced by 
their joys, and after a little, they learned how to 
remedy much that was unpleasant for themselves. 
What was very unpleasant, indeed, was the French tea. 
‘In the first place, there is something discouraging 
about a large square china tea-pot ; depend upon. it, 
no good ever comes of such a vessel. It was filled 
with a liquid the exact counterpart of which may 
at any time be produced by pouring two quarts of 
tepid water on half a handful of chopped hay, adding 
& 80u of tallow, and one black currant.’ But the 
entilions got to know how to make tea for them- 
selves in time, and do it as they journeyed in the 
cariole. Their failures and misadventures afford food 
only for mirth and sociality; and we mourn with 
our tourists when, upon the fourth day, at Amiens, 
‘the Pearl’ falls dead lame, and the Cruise upon 
Wheels must, to all ap ce, come to a full stop. 

Messrs Fudge and Pinchbold, however, having 
tasted of the joys of this method of locomotion, deter- 
mine to persevere. They sell ‘the Pearl,’ take the 
cariole to Paris by train, and at the French Tatter- 
sal’s procure another steed, with which they recom- 
mence their unprecedented expedition. They meet 
with no ‘adventures,’ in the melodramatic sense, at 
all, although Mr Pinchbold is always conceiving that 
such are about to befall them ; that landlords in way- 
side inns*are plotting their destruction, and that 
their bedroom door has not a lock to it, for certain 
sufficient reasons. 

All French villages are alike, it seems, and there is 
nothing comparable to them for depressing the 
human mind. ‘The first person you meet with on 
entering one of these hamlets is invariably an idiot ; 
and the second, who is always a hideous old woman, 
you would set down as the most ancient inhabitant, 
if it were not that you go on meeting still older ones 
as you advance. Old women, idiots, and children 
everywhere, till at last you conclude that all the 
younger portion of the try must have gone up 
to Paris to figure in that tremendous corps of impos- 
tors who come capering on to the s to assist at 
the nuptials of the faithful Pierre and Pauline, the 
pride of that stage-village which has no existence 
72 earth.’ The country population resemble that 
of England only in their love of staying indoors, and 
abhorrence of fresh air. Water is yor Jn difficult to 
be got among them. and milk almost impossible, 
except in the morning, when there is a demand for 
café-au-lait. Mr Pinchbold is delicate, and requires 
tea, and therefore milk ; and Mr Fudge’s first mis- 
sion upon arrival anywhere is to perambulate the 
place with his basket-bottle and tin funnel in order 
to procure this n . At Poligny, the search 
seemed hopeless, until at last he met with a philan- 
thropic tailor, who guided him to an out-of-the-way 
spot, where, sure enough, were a quantity of earthen- 
ware basins full of milk, and a man and a woman 
dispensing it to such customers as came to this out-of- 
the-way place in search of it. 

‘Mr Fudge tendered his bottle. The man who dis- 
pensed the milk looked at it, and then at his large 
tin measure, which had no lip, and he shook his 
head. It was then that Mr Fudge, with excusable 
triumph, drew from his pocket his sparkling tin 
funnel, and stuck it on the neck of the bottle. A 
burst of approbation came at once from the man who 
dispensed the milk, from the woman who assisted 
him, and the customers who were waiting to be 
served, and who, of course, had all gathe round 
in an acutely sympathising condition, while the tailor, 
with the air of a proprietor and of one responsible 
for the stranger’s actions, good or bad, looked proudly 
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round about him, and said: “The gentleman has 
forethought.” It was dreadful, after allt this, that the 
milk should only come to one sous, and that there 
was no possible pretext for feeing the tailor.’ 

It is when, however, our tourists are left entirely 
to their own resources that they excite our liveliest 
interest and admiration ; as, for example, when they 
attempt to cook their own dinner. The Grand 
Monarque at Montereau was a horrible inn, and the 
food thereat so vile that our travellers could touch 
nothing. They therefore sally forth in the dusk, and 
purchase uncooked provisions for themselves; a 

jiece of mutton and some vegetables—kept by the 
emale greengrocer who dispensed them, by the by, 
‘in a pan under her bed.’ In returning to the hotel, 
poor Mr Pinchbold drops a carrot out of his pocket 
in the e, but by muttering something about 
carrots being good for horses, evades the suspicion of 
the landlady. Then they retire to their own apart- 
ment, and commence their culinary operations—at 
first, without any firing, to procure which another 
sortie is necessary. 

‘It is extraordinary how very far a gentleman with 
@ saucepan, a fire, water, meat, and vegetables, all 
ready to his hand, may be from being in a position to 
produce a dish of boiled mutton. A kind of paralysis 
was upon both our friends now that they found them- 
selves surrounded by all the requisite machinery for 
ay neither of them for some time was able, 
if his life had depended on it, to advance a step 
further. “Now, then,” said Mr Pinchbold, “ every- 
thing seems ready.” 

“Yes,” replied his friend, “everything. Would you 
like to begin ?” 

“No,” said Mr Pinchbold carelessly—“no; you 
had better begin.” 

“ Yes, that’s all very well,” answered Mr Fudge : 
“but how do you begin ?” 

“IT thought you knew,” said Mr Pinchbold 
wildly. 

“There are one or two points,” replied his friend, 
“about which I am in doubt, and they are rather 
important. I don’t know whether we ought to put 
the meat into the water cold, and then let it warm 
gradually, or to boil the water first, and then put the 
meat in it. Then I am not sure, supposing the meat 
once in the water, how long it ought to boil, nor am 
I certain whether, indeed, it ought to boil at all.” 

“Boiled mutton surely ought to boil,” remarked 
Mr Pinchbold sententiously. 

“There is a detestably mysterious and indefinite 

rocess called simmering,” replied Mr Fudge, “ which 
believe is at the very root of all cookery; but for 
the life of me, I can’t tell what it is.” 

“T should think, from the sound,” observed Mr 
Pinchbold, “ that it was a kind of hissing bubble.” 

“Well, we must try,” said Mr Fudge desperately ; 
and in went the meat into a cmetpental of cold 
water, in which a quantity of chopped carrots and 
turnips were already soaking. 

“It looks queer,’ said Mr Pinchbold, looking at 
the raw meat as it lay at the bottom of the saucepan 
with a suspicious air: “I hope it’s all right.” 

‘The usual results of amateur cookery began now to 
develop themselves. Everything that Mr Fudge 
touched burned him, and everything that touched 
Mr Pinchbold scalded him. The two gentlemen got 
in each other’s way, differed in opinion as to the 

ro of the mutton, became hot and irritable. 


Then the mutton, one minute ago in tepid water, 


boiled over the moment that it was left. 
it wholly declined to simmer. 

‘Tf it was placed upon the fire, it boiled in the most 
furious manner; while, if it was removed, and cun- 
ningly balanced on the edge of the chafing-dish and 
the rim of a washing-basin, it became stone cold. To 
let it boil was the only thing to be done under these 
circumstances ; and boil it did with a vengeance. 


oreover, 


“Tt has suddenly changed colour,” said Mr 


Fudge, 
after a ng progress for about the fiftieth time: 
“T wo be it i fo dome a 


“ Probe it with the point of your knife,” suggested 
Mr Pinchbold. “Is it soft?” he added, as his friend 
obeyed this injunction. 

“No,” replied Mr Fudge ; “I can’t say it is.” 

“ Ah, then,” said Mr Pinchbold, who, finding that 
his friend was ignorant upon the subject, became 
quite authoritative in tone, “then you may depend 
upon it that it isn’t done. ‘ Boil till tender, is a 
——— I am sure I have read in some cookery- 

“If boiling will do it,” said Mr Fudge mistrust- 
we “we are all right.” 

‘He might well say so. The pace at which that 
mutton was boiling was something without a — 
in the annals of cookery. It leaped, it bubbled, it 
knocked its own lid off, it nearly put the fire out, it 

irted bits of hard carrot out into the room—it 

ost bounced out of the pot itselfi—but somehow or 
other it did not get soft. 

“Itis getting harder,” said Mr Fudge, after prob- 
ing the meat again. 

“Boil till tender,” repeated Mr Pinchbold; and 
away they went again. At the end of another quarter 
of an hour, Mr Fudge probed once more, and at the 
expiration of twice that time the mutton was decidedly 
considerably harder than ever. 

“Perhaps it has boiled too much,” suggested Mr 
Pinchbol 

“Tt seems highly probable,” said Mr Fudge, who 
had just scalded his mouth in tasting the liquor of the 
mutton, and was rather snappish in co! uence. 

“ We had better ‘dish up,’”’ remarked Mr P. 

‘ There was only one difficulty about “dishing up,” 
and that consisted in the absence of a dish. However, 
the lid of the saucepan was oy up in a dexterous 
manner, so as to supply this deficiency as well as 
might be, and the mutton was speedil hee 
out of the depths of the pot, and p w 
table. 

“Hollo!” cried Mr Pinchbold, on first catching 
sight of it ; “I am afraid this won’t do.” The aspect 
of the meat certainly justified Mr P.’s alarm. It was 
reduced to about one-third of its original appearance, 
precisely similar to that which characterises the arms 
of a washerwoman after a hard day of it among the 
soap-suds.’ 

Laughable as is this first experience of the kitchen, 
we do not in the least suspect it of being exaggerated ; 
and indeed one of the chief charms of these volumes 
is, that in every case where Messrs Fudge and Pinch- 
bold have to trust to their own wits for producing 
the most common and everyday results, the male 
reader, at least, is as puzzled as themselves, and feels 
to the full as doubtful about the dénouement. Our 
affection for them increases with each day’s journey, 
which knits together themselves and ‘ the little horse,’ 
and the wonderful dog also, with a new bond of 
sympathy. The ascent of the Jura, as performed in 

is ‘one-horse shay, has elements of the pathetic 
about it. The procession was quite a solemn one. 
‘It was headed by Mazard (the dog), who, adapting his 
movements to those of his companions, led the way at 
a slow pace, and turned from time to time, as if to 
encourage his friend and companion in the shafts. 
Blinkers seemed to derive much comfort from this 
considerate behaviour of the dog, and followed closel; 
with the cariole. Mr Fudge walked by its side hold. 
ing the reins, and bearing on his shoulder the drag, 
which was a very clumsy one, and with its chain was 
of such enormous weight, that this humane gentleman 
considered it necessary to relieve the little horse of 
such an additional burden. Mr Pinchbold followed 
behind with an immense stone, which it was his pride 
to place behind the wheel whenever the party halted 
for breath.’ This is surely a simple, kindly picture. 


med up 
pon the 
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Nor are touches of the sublime wanting in this strange | i 
wet amend hoe i 


narration when the occasion seems to 
At the top of the long parallels sadunteont 
takes a sudden turn, and discloses an inn of tolerable 


‘I su 
Me 


intensity, as caused Mr Fudge involuntarily to look in 
the same direction. 

“ What—look—what are they?” asked Mr Pinch- 
bold, speaking in a breathless voice, and laying his 
hand on his companion’s arm. 

‘Mr Fudge drew the rein tightly, hardly knowing 
what he did, and the cariole stopped. 

“Are they clouds?” continued Mr Pinchbold, in 
the same tone. 

‘ Our travellers seemed now to have reached the top 
of everything, and had indeed climbed to a high place 
on the Jura Testie. From the point where they 
stood the road be slightly to slope downwards, 
and turning by and by to the v right, it was lost over 
the brow of an abrupt descent. 

ps. — to the left of this turn, and consequently 

opposite the position occupied by the two 
Toplihese® there there was, at a distance of two or three 
hired yards, a or chasm in the rocks, 
which rose on ei wr ode of to a great altitude. 
The chasm was heoed like the letter V. Beyond 
that chasm there was to be seen. Nothing? 
What is that vast sea of dense white e —fiat 
as the surface of a lake—-for miles and miles awa 
and yet miles itself from the opening in the roc 
between which it shews so ly? What is that? 
And over it, in the remoter Gene et, what forms 
are those which rise above the dense white sea? What 
re that shew so faint, and 


yet so clear, so aon 7 - e Are they 
clouds? No; a clouds, th ugh li those forms in 
ooked like that; no 


shape and colour, have one 
clouds have hung so still, no clouds proclaimed such 
silence all sundle no clouds have struck two human 
souls with awe and dread, such as lie upon the hearts 
of those two Englishmen, who almost fear to break 
the stillness as they say together in the hushed voices 
of those who speak for tn the dead—“ The Alps.” ’ 
The beholding for the first time a scene like this 
in one another's company, is almost a toe tie 
between two persons of sentiment ; and Messrs Fudge 
and Pinchbold are romantic as ‘well as humorous. 


coat — “5 


stumblings which have so y 
they seem all forgotten, and nothin 
There was so much 


some fault of vision yet more.” 
animal thus fondly addressed was by no means 


life in ambling 
vith emell urchine und little ladies on 
ing Mr Podge’ lett occupied in affectionatel: 

’s left trouser; but it is one 
he te habitual shabbiness in attire, that 
pent: te ee A me in moments of emotion 

consider 


“ Heaven send that they may be kind to thee!” 
Mr Fudge went on, as he took the poor beast’s head 
in his hands, and drew it towards him. “I would 
that I were able to keep thee; but I am poor, and ma: 
not afford it ; and I have business to attend to; and 
must not spend my life in ramblin; 
world with our friend Francis Pin 


thee!” said Mr Fudge 
soft nose to a level with his own face, and pressed 
his lips against the velvet skin. 
nt When Mr left the stable, with Mazard 
following at his heels, he was obliged to take his 
oanees off and wipe them, for a mist had gathered 
on the 
i course, it would be no fun for two dull and 
pressionable gentlemen to hire a horse and chaise 
Geteten thon them, and drive four hundred miles upon the 
——- French post-roads. They would merely be 
laying at commercial travellers without the profit. 
: | Bar for those who carry the materials for enjoyment 
within themselves, and are capable of turning personal 
inconveniences into food for mirth, we can imagine no 
more delightful method of foreign travel than that 
which Mr Collins has so agreeably, and, we doubt not, 
veraciously described. 


OUR PUBLIC RECORDS IN SEARCH 
OF A HOME 


THERE is no department of the national service in a 
more curious position at the present time than that 
of the Public Records. Where those Records are, 
what they are, and in whose custody they have been 
placed, are questions not easily answered. The 
Records are mostly paper or parchment rolls, it is true ; 
and there is a Master of the Rolls; but that learned 
r | functionary is puzzled to his wits’ end how to deal 
with the treasures intrusted to him, seeing that he 
never knows what new (or old) bundles may ‘turn 
up. Government departments send him cart-loads of 
parchments and papers relating to their affairs, and 
say: ‘Take care of these.’ He replies: ‘I can’t.’ 
They respond: ‘You must.’ Whereupon they both 
appeal to the Treasury, as a general arbiter among all 
the departments of the state; and the 
smooths down the difficulties as best it may. It 
civilly tells the Master of the Rolls : ‘ Now, really you 
ought to try, for we built you a Record Office.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
says the Master, ‘but it’s crammed full already; you 
must build another wing, as you promised.’ ‘We 
have got no money,’ returns the Treasury. ‘Well 
then,’ concludes the Master, ‘I will see what can be 
done. And he does see, in a manner which shews 
Sir John Romilly to be a very valuable public servant. 
The Public Records relate to unprinted matter. If 
it were printed, and if one or more printed copies were 
declared to be official, the whole might be comprised 
within a comparatively limited space; but such is 
not the case. Various pleadings and judgments 
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require to be kept for the courts of law. Registers; 
declarations, treaties, conventions, tables, lists, and 
reports of various kinds, relating to the several depart- 
ments of state, are in like manner ordered or expected 
to be retained in the written state—some on h- 
; some rolled up, some folded, 
into register volumes. are 
three reasons assigned for retaining these documents— 
they may certainly be wanted for future reference ; 
may probably be wanted for future reference ; 
or they may possess historical. value for literary men 
and statesmen. Several important documents under 
the last of these three headings are separately known 
as State Papers; while all the rest bear the general 
name of Records—a name e to be very elastic, 
seeing that the Master of the Rolls never knows to 
what extent it will have to stretch. 

In bygone days, the custody of all national Records 
was considered to be vested in the sovereign. The 
Tower of London was a famous place for the depositing 
of such documents. The Temple used to contain 
many relating to judicial matters. The Chapter 
House at Westminster Abbey, and certain portions 
of Westminster Hall, were also repositories. But as 
the quantity increased, room had to be found for the 
Records in new places ; and hence arose the confusion 
which our wise men have not even yet been able to 
remedy. Some of the Records were sent to the King’s 
Mews at Charing Cross ; and then, when this buildin, 
was pulled down to make room for the Natio: 
Gallery, they were removed to the Riding House, 
which had once belonged to Carlton House, and which 
is known as Carlton Ride. Some were buried two 
stories deep in the vaults under Somerset House ; some 
found a temporary home opposite St Margaret’s 
Church. A committee of the House of Commons in 
1837 reported that many valuable old documents 
were placed in very anomalous positions—‘over a 
gunpowder-magazine at the Tower ; close to a working 
steam-engine in the same ancient fortress; in the 
Rolls Chapel, where divine service was performed ; 
in dark, tome cellars under Westminster Hall and 
Somerset House; in a stable; and in private houses, 
liable to various contingencies.’ Besides the above- 
named places, Records were deposited in Lancaster 
Place, in Chancery Lane, in Whitehall Yard, and in 
Palace Yard. As long ago as 1800, a committee of 
the House of Commons reported on the general cha- 
racter of the various Records belonging to the nation ; 
and six different Record Commissions examined the 
old documents more fully between 1801 and 1837. 
These Commissions were required to ‘methodise, regu- 
late, digest, calendar, and index the Records, and to 
print some of the more important ; they spent in various 
ways seven or eight hundred thousand pounds of public 
money, and the House of Commons grumbled a good 
deal. At last, in 1838, all this expensive machinery 
was swept away, and the whole of the Records placed 
under the care of the Master of the Rolls, with 
keepers and deputy-keepers under him, the Master 
being responsible directly and only to the Treasury. 
This was a change for the better. The Rolls House, 
behind Chancery Lane, was made the central Record 
Office, to which the other depositories at the Tower, 
Chapter House, Carlton Ride, Whitehall Yard, &c., 
were made branches ; greater facilities were afforded to 
the public for searching, inspecting, and copying the 
Records ; and proposals were made for appropriating 
the Victoria Tower at the new Houses of arliament 
as a Record Office. 

Thus matters went on for some years. The Master 
of the Rolls and his assistants did their best to 
render the old documents available. As an instance 
of the kind of labour occasionally required, it may 
be mentioned that to calendar the judgments of the 
Court of Common Pleas alone (without which, those 
Records could scarcely be consulted to any useful 
effect) required that twelve hundred miles of parch- 


ment, nine inches wide, should be patiently read 
through! As years rolled on, it became more and 
poy ‘aie al te pain ee 
not contain acc i 

Records, and that great Sseasventnns resulted from 
such a scattered distribution. At last, the Treasury 
resolved to ask the House of Commons for money to 
build a new Record Office, on a portion of the Rolls 
Estate between Chancery Lane and Fetter Lane. 
The Rolls, and the Treasury, and the Board of Works 
‘laid their heads together’ in 1850; they measured 
the cubical contents of the Records, and they fondly 
imagined that the building which Mr Pennethorne 
was forthwith ordered to construct would ‘afford 
adequate provision for all the and require- 
ments of a Record Office for fifty years to come.’ 
Alas, alas, what weak mortals we are! Records 
from the Wakefield Tower and the Record Office in 
the Tower of London ; from the Carlton Ride, the 
Rolls House, and the Rolls Chapel; the Welsh 
Records from the Principality, the Chester Records 
from the Palatinate, the Records of the Palace and 
Marshalsea Courts, Treasury papers, Commissariat 
, National Debt papers, Privy Seal papers, War 
ice ouse papers—poured in so 
copiously ilding became quite full. In 
1851, the Master of the Rolls was dismayed at having 
fifteen hundred volumes of Records sent into him not 
contemplated in the measurement and estimates for 
the building; in 1852, eight hundred more, besides 
several large chestfuls an bundles ; in 1853, eleven 
hundred volumes and two hundred boxes; in 1854 
and 1855, — than ‘. ye volumes or 
seripts, weighing a hun and sixty tons, the 
War Office alone! Neither human nature nor Mr 
Pennethorne’s building could stand this; and there- 
fore some other receptacles had to be provided. The 
new Record Office is not a bad building, so far as it 
goes; but it does not go far enough, and looks 
rather ridiculous im its incomplete state, in the 
middle of a waste piece of = Mr Pennethorne’s 
plan was for a very large building, which might be 
constructed in blocks or separate portions at different 
times ; and the edifice now existing is only one of 
those Fagen The interior comprises eighty rooms, 
or rather cubical spaces, fireproof, and fitted up with 
shelves or racks protected \ wire-doors. All the 
shelves of all the rooms are so closel amen with 
Records, that there is very little space lett or searchers, 
— or the officers of the establishment. 

ow for the result. What does our Master of the 


Rolls say to our brand-new Record Office? Let us go 
back a little to the time of the Crimean War, when 
all the pew cee departments were at high pres- 


sure, and not on very good terms one with another. 
The storekee at the Tower said to the Board of 
Ordnance: ‘ Before oe year 1736, the White Tower 
was at our disposal for mili ; it has 
been lent to the Record tient oe more than a 
century, and now we want it again ; for we have four 
times as much to do as . Give us back the 
White Tower. Whereupon the Board of Ordnance 
said to the Treasury : ‘Give us back the White Tower ;’ 
and the in like manner said to the Rolls: 
‘Give us back the White Tower.’ The Rolls replied 
(and here we give Sir John Romilly’s veritable words) : 
‘The new Record Office is wholly inadequate to con- 
tain all the Records at present under my charge, with- 
out taking into account the constant regular annual 
addition, which, under the statutes now in force, 
increase this number. Besides, I am frequently 
called upon to take charge of, and find space for, other 
public documents of a bulky nature; as an instance 
of which, I may mention that, in the course of the 
last month, I have had to take of the docu- 
ments in the Pension Office, Whi , the contents 
of which were a hundred and twelve cart-loads.’ 
Sir John mentioned other huge masses that were 
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ially as the Board of Works wanted 
ide = ta 9 F gen | ‘Build me a 
ce, and I will try to 
in ty een i” (1859), 

ve wa war; an e Treasury said, virt 
of nd politely: ‘You must.” And he did. 
are many houses on the east side of Chancery 
ear Fleet Street, which belong to the Rolls 
; and ments were made with the 
eight or nine of those 
disposal of the Master. 
patched up here and 


there with wood and iron, shelves and presses | ei 


were fitted up, and the old documents from the 
White Tower were gradually brought to their 
ogg home. Let the reader look at these houses as 
e 


din, 
front of the lower ieioen-iae 


the houses seem to have been turned hind-side before ; 
for, on passing through an archway into Rolls Yard, 
we see that entrances to the houses have been made 
in that quarter. If we were to thread our way 
through the mazes of these eight or nine houses, we 
should see how the place is crammed, from kitchen 
to garret, from floor to ceiling. Rickety as the 
houses are, and requiring constant attention to pre- 
vent them from falling on the heads of their neigh- 
bours, they actually contain six hundred tons of paper 
yom gC priya ere, in one house, are Commissaria‘ 
Civil List, Audit, and other Records sent by the Trea- 
sury. In the next house are multifarious documents 
from the War Office; comprising militia pay-lists, 
militia accounts and vouchers, foreign corps pay-lists 
and accounts, old regimental accounts, military hos- 
ital accounts, &c.; besides, ‘over the stable’ (for 
lis Yard was once a stable-yard), numerous Com- 
missariat and other papers. 

A question is very likely here to arise in the mind 
—lIs it necessary to worry ourselves about keeping all 
these musty old bits of paper and parchment: are 
they of any real use? The Treasury asked this very 
question in 1859. The Master of the Rolls has, over 
and over again, urged that the Record Office should 
be fac al in accordance with Mr Pennethorne’s 
original plan. The Treasury has replied, over and 
over again, that the demands on the public purse, for 
more important objects, are too urgent to permit this ; 
and, moreover, that the House of Commons is dis- 
satisfied at having had to pay eighty thousand pounds 
for a building which was estimated at forty thousand. 
Hence arose a suggestion that an inquiry should be 
made, whether, a what degree, the rds are 
worth keeping. ‘Under these circumstances, my 
Lords suggest for your consideration the expediency 
of appointing a committee, which might consist of one 
officer on be of the Treasury, another on behalf of 
the Record department, and a third appointed by the 
department the papers of which 4 for the 
time being to be woe investigation ; for the _— 
of examining the several classes of papers, and of 
reporting to you and to this Board what classes of 

pers ought to be destroyed, and what preserved.’ 

t was recommended to place all the papers in one 
or other of three classes—to be destroyed, to be 
kept, or to be kept for a few years only. This to a 
certain extent has been done. In the course of three 
years, the committee examined seven hundred and 
fifty tons of papers, and found that about three 
hundred tons might be consigned to the pulp-tub of 
the gepepaieneiactane: ; leaving four hundred and 


tons (of government only, without includ- 
te toes of sTadicial pm ary raphe y room must 
be found in some way or other. 

The Master of the Rolls is still, like Oliver Twist, 
‘asking for more.’ The old need exists, less in degree, 
but the same in kind. There is only one 
Record Office, the first instalment of a larger bui 3 
and this is very much too small to contain all the 
Records, even after all the wee and sifting to 
which they have been subjected. e will 
not give the Master any money to complete the build- 
ing; and his hopes have been dashed, too, in another 
direction; for there was once a time when the 

ificent Victoria Tower of the new Houses of 
Parliament was regarded as a promising Record 
cannery, The Tower contains sixty-four rooms, on 
ight stories; thirty-two of these are nineteen feet 
square each, and the other thirty-two are each about 
sixteen feet by twelve. Here is certainly a splendid 
temptation. But the drawbacks appear to be insur- 
mountable. Sir Charles ae no arrangements 
for warming this Tower; the ascent to the upper 
stories is frightfully fatiguing (the Tower is as high as 
St Paul’s), and there is no possibility of making any 
of the rooms suitable for the officials and the literary 
men who consult the Records. Poor fellows! they 
wrote to the Master of the Rolls some months ago, 
telling him of the hundred and seventy steps from the 
ground to the lowest story (‘without the slightest 
provision for resting’), and the four hun and 
thirty-six steps to the upper story; but all he could 
say was, that if it rested with him, he would gladly 
make them more comfortable. To make matters 
worse, the State Paper Office has been consigned 
to the dealers in old building materials, to make room 
for the new Foreign Office ; and the State Papers, as 


t, | well as the persons who consult them, have had to be 


provided for by the Master of the Rolls as best he 
could. The Admiralty and the War Office, mean- 
while, are saying to that distracted official: ‘ Mind, 


don’t let our suffer from the damp, or be in 


danger from If Sir John Romilly were the 
personification of all that is wise and good in human 
nature, he could not please the whole of these 
exacting heads of departments : a bushel of corn in a 
peck-measure will run over. 


SYMPATHY. 
Fet.ow-workEr, toiling brother, 
Come into the fields with me ; 
See! the sheaves support each other, 
So with us it ought to be. 


Lean upon me in your trouble, 
And support me with your joy; 

Friendship can a lifetime double, 
Hatred will two lives destroy. 


Oh! remember, the Eternal 
Lays us in one barn together, 
When with his right hand supernal 
Sheaves of life he stoops to gather. 
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